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THE BON HOMME RICHARD AND SERAPIS. — J. O. Davidson. 



J. D. Woodward, after A. T. Bricher. Nothing could 
be more striking than what may be called the lovely 
desolation of the scene portrayed, — under the full 
moon, with the white track of that luminary on the 
water making a matchless contrast with the dark rocks 
of the headland ; the surf breaking gently on the lower 
and scattered rocks at the foot of the leaning but firm 
and determined-looking detached "Bishop ;" and the 
dusky sails of the vessels far in the offing rather adding 
to than taking away the feeling of loneliness awakened 
by the whole attractive and remarkable scene, which 
evidences both study and enjoyment in the artist. 

Mr. Bricher is a native of New Hampshire, some- 
thing less than thirty years of age. His early youth 
was spent in unwearied and almost unassisted labor ; 
but of late years his career has been one of very ex- 
ceptional success — a reward doubly grateful when the 



recipient can feel that it has been fairly earned. For 
some time past Mr. Bricher has made a specialty of 
coast-scenes, naturally finding his most congenial sub- 
jects in the iron-bound shores of New England, of 
his delineations of which visitors to late exhibitions 
will have no difficulty in remembering many notable 
examples. With all his best years before him, and 
with the success already won, Mr. Bricher has a 
magnificent future at his will ; and undoubtedly the 
art-world will fully and profitably recognize his grow- 
ing popularity and the hardy while delicate scope of 
his talent. 

The original of "The Bishop" is in the possession 
of Mr. J. T. Williams, of this city, an art-patron of 
taste and liberality, who purchased it at the Artist 
Fund Exhibition, and who made such other free and 
yet tasteful purchases from the late water-color col- 



lection, as to stamp him a loving and discriminating 
friend who understands that art must live and artists 
must eat even in hard times. 



PAUL JONES OF THE BON HOMME 
RICHARD. 



Some men there are who assume position before 
the world, of such prominence that it is not by any 
means easy to explain, or even to understand, pre- 
cisely how they have attained it. And some events 
there are, in the course of ancient and even of mod- 
ern history, exercising an influence over the minds of 
all speakers and all thinkers, entirely out of propor- 
tion to the consequence of the event itself or to any 
positive effect which it has otherwise produced on the 
fortunes of the world. Such a man as the first un- 
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questionably was John Paul Jones, better known as 
"Paul Jones/' one of the most celebrated command- 
ers in the infant navy of the Revolution; and equally 
beyond doubt, such an event as the second was the 
combat between the Bon Homme Richard and the 
Serapis, of which we give a spirited and graphic pic- 
ture in this number, drawn by Davidson and en- 
graved by Speer. How this overweening effect may 
have been produced, in the case of the man and of 
the event, we may directly have occasion to inquire 
somewhat closely, without the probability of being 
able quite to clear up the mystery : it only comes in 
place at this moment to say that the man and the 
event belong together, as inevitably as Horatio Nel- 
son with the Nile and Trafalgar. 

There can be no more appropriate place or time 
than in this Centennial year and in connection with 
the picture of this type-conflict, to review a little at 
length the career of him who has been called "the 
first sea-eagle of our infant cause, " and around whose 
name clusters so much of romance, blending the 
creditable and the diabolic, that he thus becomes one 
of the mythic Paladins of our early history. We have 
had one other, perhaps even more notable than the 
naval commander, blending the history of young 
America with that of the very oldest nations of the 
Old World. This instance is to be found in Captain 
John Smith, of the early days of Virginia, who is well 
known to have shared in the great conflicts of Chris- 
tendom against the Turks in his day, and to have 
displayed almost reckless heroism at the Siege of 
Belgrade. Of course, during the period of the Re- 
volution, many other links of the same character 
were exhibited, in the services on both continents of 
Steuben, Kosciusko, Charles Lee and Lafayette (the 
European work of the latter yet to be done, and 
much later) ; in the allegation, never disproved if 
never clearly established, that Michael Rudolph, one 
of the most noted horsemen of Light-Horse Harry 
Lee's Legion, afterward became the magnificently he- 
roic though finally murdered Marshal Ney, of Napo- 
leon's days of glory; that Flora Macdonald, the Scot- 
tish heroine, who saved the life of Charles Edward 
Stuart after Culloden and went into assured immor- 
tality through the pages of "Waverley," became a 
resident of the Carolinas, had a husband on the royal 
side in the first Southern battle of the struggle, and 
went back to Scotland as weary of the Revolutionary 
commotion ; with other instances only less memor- 
able, though not easy to recall at a moment's notice 
or to prove authoritatively when so recalled. Among 
those links between the Old World and the New, all 
said, certainly one of the most remarkable was to be 
found in Paul Jones, though, like Lafayette, most of 
his more momentous connections abroad were made 
after he had concluded his fierce service in behalf of 
American Independence. 

As may be said to be the case with nearly all the 
members of the Paladin order, there is no little mys- 
tery connected with differing relations of the early days 
of the man of the Bon Homme Richard. It seems 
now to be reasonably well established that he was 
born on the 6th July, 1747, at Arbigland, on the 
Solway Firth, in the extreme southwestern portion of 
Scotland ; that his father was a gardener ; and that his 
own name, until he made the addition of "Jones" 
to it, without the leave of Parliament or Congress, 
was John Paul, the latter the family name and that of 
his father. Here, however, at the very threshold of 
the inquiry, comes in the romantic element, and with 
it the doubtful. It was more than hinted, from a 
century to half a century ago, that the reputed son of 
the gardener was really the illegitimate son of that 
Scottish noble by whom the father was employed, 
and that very much of the irascible and dangerous 
temper of his older years was derived from the half- 
proud and- half-shameful knowledge of his descent, 
with the aid of that juvenile indulgence almost cer- 
tain to have alternated with undue severity in the 
dealing with such a child by the putative father. Of 
the truth or falsehood of this allegation no one can 
now hope to speak with any approach to certainty. 
The son of the high-spirited and somewhat arrogant 
nobleman who had been "out in the '45" with the 



adherents of Charles Edward, would perhaps have 
been more likely to betray his traits of warlike cour- 
age, arrogance, and impatience of restraint, than the 
son of the humble gardener. But it must be remem- 
bered that the gossiping world has always been fond 
of making such scandalous discoveries, and that there 
seemed to be a special "run" of that disease at the 
close of the last and the commencement of the pres- 
ent century — the propensity being somewhat general, 
as natural, to deal with distinguished names in con- 
nection, and the question being even now held a 
doubtful one, whether Charlotte Margaret Carpenter, 
alleged daughter of a French gentleman who suffered 
during the Reign of Terror, who became the wife of 
Sir Walter Scott, the master novelist, was not really 
the illegitimate daughter of the noble marquis who 
held the position of guardian toward her when Sir 
'Walter made her acquaintance ! 

That young Paul went away on a ship in the Vir- 
ginia trade is also placed beyond doubt ; though even 
here there is another conflict — as to his having been 
sufficiently old, at that time, for a flirtation with the 
daughter of a resident in the neighborhood of his pa- 
ternal home, so much above him as to make any at- 
tachment hopeless. It remains that he went to Vir- 
ginia, at somewhere between the age of twelve and 
sixteen years ; that he for some time resided in that 
colony, there assuming the surname of Jones, which 
he ever afterward retained ; and that, in some service 
ranging between trading and the slave traffic, he be- 
came the master of a vessel when still so young as 
to have debarred almost any other man from the hope 
of such employment. Reputation he undoubtedly 
made, with extraordinary rapidity; for he was but 
twenty-seven years old in 1775, and yet was very soon 
after that date commissioned as senior lieutenant in 
that infant navy in which he was to render such im- 
portant service, and on which, it must be said, he 
shed so lurid if so brilliant and so world-wide a lustre. 
Throughout, the quality most apparent in him was 
audacious courage; and perhaps not even the same 
courage conjoined with prudence could have been so 
useful in fighting the naval battles of a nation just 
rising, so to speak, from the sea, though in a different 
sense and humor from the Venus Aphrodite. 

It may well have been that an idea on the part of 
the young commander, of great gain to the patriot 
cause from harrying the coasts of the British Islands, 
led him in 1778, in the Ranger, of only eighteen 
guns, into the waters surrounding those islands, where 
his exploits were thereafter to be memorable in the 
mouths of story-tellers and annalists, and where, in- 
deed, he was to win the reputation, however unjustly 
accorded, of a freebooter. His capture of the Drake, 
off Carrickfergus, Ireland, gave him a second vessel, 
to which was afterward added a third, the name of 
which does not now occur; and thus strengthened, 
there was less audacity than there might have seemed 
in his attacking and taking the English western-coast 
town of Whitehaven, spiking the guns in the forts, 
burning a vessel or two, and leaving behind him a 
terror not even yet forgotten along the Cumberland 
coast. The attempt to carry off the Earl of Selkirk 
from his residence at near the mouth of the Dee, on 
the east coast of Scotland, may well have been con- 
sidered as equally out of the ordinary course of war- 
fare and useless as an operation against the enemy; 
and it not only had the unfortunate effect of increas- 
ing the charge of his being a freebooter, but allowing 
his force to appropriate the plate and other valuables 
of that nobleman, which Jones (to his lasting honor 
be it said) afterward returned intact to the owner, 
through the medium of Lady Selkirk, when some 
months later he found them exposed to sale in Paris. 

It was in this cruise, too, that he came into such a 
warlike position toward his native land (Scotland), 
as to fall under the notice, in due time, of Walter 
Scott, already mentioned, who, though he did not 
make him the hero of any tale, dealt with him in the 
notes to his works as effectually, if not so much at 
length, as afterward did Cooper, the first of American 
novelists, in the pages of "The Pilot." Sir Walter 
records with animation the appearance of Jones with 
his insignificant squadron off the Firth of Forth and 



the town of Edinburgh, during that cruise ; the fear 
that fell upon all the people, who considered him so 
diabolic as well as so powerful as to be beyond their 
resistance ; and the offer made by Stewart of Inverna- 
hayle, one of the broken partisans of the Pretender 
after the '45, to organize a body of Highlandmen and 
at least defend the streets of the city in the event of a 
hostile landing. 

Whatever and however great his other services, they 
were all to be crowned, and the head of the naval 
hero encircled with a halo of destructive glory, in the 
operations of 1779, the principal of which has con- 
nection with the ship already referred to as belonging 
to his very name. It was with a squadron prepared 
in the French port, and commissioned by Dr. Frank- 
lin, then in France and holding the authority of the 
home government to issue such a commission, — that 
Paul Jones sailed from L'Orient in June, 1779, having 
under his command the Bon Homme Richard (his 
flagship, renamed from the Due de Duras, in compli- 
ment to the "Poor Richard" of Franklin), the Al- 
liance, Pallas, Cerf and Vengeance. A French cap- 
tain, Landais, who seems to have been afflicted with 
a chronic disobedience and what the modern humor- 
ists would have called "cussedness," was in command 
of the Alliance and second in command of the squad- 
ron. The operations of this fleet, from June to Sep- 
tember, have no special interest, though they involved 
some important captures, several damaging storms, 
and a literal cruise around the British Islands, renew- 
ing the terror and the charge of freebooting which 
had sprung from his previous operations in the same 
waters, and no doubt doing immense though irregu- 
lar good to the patriot cause, in the renewed evidence 
they gave that England could be seriously periled on 
the sea, literally at her own doors. 

It was on the 24th September, 1779, that the fearful 
opportunity of John Paul Jones' life came to him, to 
be embraced as another man might have clasped the 
offer of ease or luxury. On that day, off Flambor- 
ough Head, east coast of England, he fell in with 
the Baltic fleet of some forty sail, convoyed by the 
Serapis, 44 guns, Captain Pearson, and the Countess of 
Scarborough, 22 guns, Captain Piercy. No man now- 
living can explain precisely what occurred thereafter, 
as a smoke even thicker than that of the conflict 
hangs over it. Jones ordered a general chase — so 
much is certain ; and equally certain is it that Lan- 
dais, in the Alliance, disobeyed orders, and, whether 
through fear of a superior force, or treachery, kept out 
of the way of the good (such good!) that he might 
have done. In the endeavors of the convoy to es- 
cape, and the maneuvers of the vessels of both com- 
mands to gain that advantage technically known as 
the "weather-gauge," the remainder of the day was 
consumed ; and it was long after the fall of evening 
that the two destined principal combatants, the Bon 
Homme Richard and the Serapis, came into those 
"close quarters" for which the fierce Scoto-American 
had been especially maneuvering. Of the operations 
following, so far as they could ever be known through 
darkness, smoke, and the hell of human passions, 
perhaps no better account can well be given than that 
which we extract from an authority which seems gen- 
erally competent and always reliable : 

"Night fell upon the scene while the Richard and Pallas, 
the Serapis and Scarborough were maneuvering for advantage. 
A little after seven in the evening the Richard came within 
musket-shot of the Serapis, when one of the most desperate sea- 
fights ever recorded commenced. Jones knew the superiority 
of the Serapis, and aimed to lay his vessels athwart her hawse. 
In the attempt the bowsprit of the Serapis ran between the 
poop and mizzen-mast of the Richard. Jones instantly lashed 
the two vessels together, and the wind soon brought them so 
close, fore and aft, that the muzzles of their respective cannons 
touched the sides of each other. In this position the action 
continued from half-past eight till half-past ten in the evening, 
each party fighting with the utmost desperation. Jones was 
nobly seconded by his first lieutenant, Richard Dale, then a 
young man only twenty-two years of age." [Afterward the 
well-known naval commander, Captain and Commodore Rich 
ard Dale, who performed so much and such gallant service in 
the Mediterranean and elsewhere, and who died in Philadelphia 
in 1826, at the ripe age of seventy.] 

"The conflict waxed warmer and warmer ; they fought hand 
to hand, with pistol and cutlass, and blood flowed freely. Al- 
ready the RicJ^ard had been pierced by several eighteen-pound 
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balls between wind and water., and was filling, and her ten 
twelve-pounders were completely silenced; only three nine- 
pounders kept up a cannonade, but the marines in the round- 
tops sent volleys of bullets, with deadly aim, down upon the 
struggling Englishmen. Ignited combustibles were scattered 
over the Serapis, and at one time she was on fire in a dozen 
places. At half-past nine * * some cartridges were ignited, 
and all the officers and men of the Serapis, abaft the main-mast, 
were blown up. Three times both ships were on fire, and their 
destruction appeared inevitable. * * While the conflict was 
at its height the Alliance approached, and sailing around the 
struggling combatants, delivered several broadsides so as to 
damage both vessels equally. By one of them the Richard had 
eleven men killed and an officer mortally wounded. 

" At length Captain Pearson, who had nailed his flag to the 
mast, perceiving his inability longer to endure the fight, struck 
his colors with his own hand and gave up the Serapis to Lieut. 
Dale, who was the first to board her. Ten minutes afterward, 
the Countess of Scarborough, which had been fighting with the 
Pallas, Captain Cottineau, surrendered. The Richard was a 
perfect wreck and fast sinking. Her sick and wounded were 
conveyed to the Serapis, and sixteen hours afterward she went 
down in the deep .waters of Bridlington Bay. Jones, with the 
remains of his squadron and prizes, sailed for Holland, and 
anchored off the Texel on the 3d of October." 

It is only proper to say that the French govern- 
ment disapproved of the action of Captain Landais, 
on that and other occasions, and that he was sus- 
pended and finally dismissed from the service. At 
the same time, the conflict with the Serapis made 
Paul Jones entirely what he ' had before been only 
in a degree — ■ a naval hero. He went at once to sea 
again, in command of the Alliance, and did not reach 
America until 1781, more than three years after his 
departure. Congress gave him its special thanks, and, 
some years later, a gold medal. France created him 
a Knight of the Order of Merit, and gave him a 
splendid sword ; and he received from both Russia 
and Denmark favors showing the distinction to which 
he had risen as a naval commander, very largely 
through that one terrible conflict. After the close 
of the war he was for a little time employed by the 
government as overseer of some ships *in building, 
then sent to Paris to look after deferred prize-money. 
Afterward, for a brief period each, he was in both 
the Danish and Russian services, enjoying the rank 
of rear-admiral in the latter and serving in the Black 
Sea. The same fierce temper, however, which had 
made him a terror to his enemies at sea, was easily 
aroused against his friends at any real or fancied neg- 
lect ; and his resignations from both the Danish and 
Russian services were accompanied by dissatisfactions 
of the most pronounced and loudly expressed order. 
He retired to Paris, with a pension, in 1789, and 
died there in 1792, a few days in precedence of the 
arrival of an American commission to Algiers, for 
the settlement of disputes with that government, in 
which there is reason to believe that neither his high 
temper nor his somewhat terrible reputation would 
have been at all a disadvantage. Oddly enough, and 
perhaps disgracefully enough for all the countries he 
had served, and especially for the one which he had 
served longest and most signally, the place of burial 
of John Paul Jones, ' ' Paul Jones of the Bon Homme 
Richard" really the first American conqueror on the 
sea, has passed away from human recollection, so that 
not even the hand of a wanderer can hang a chaplet 
on his tomb during the patriotic revival of the Cen- 
tennial. Oddly enough, also, it happens that during 
this same Centennial year, the British war-vessel em- 
ployed to carry the Prince of Wales to India and back 
to England, is of the same name as the one captured 
in the terrible fight already noticed — the Serapis. 

In that continuation and conclusion of Byron's 
"Don Juan/' published some thirty or forty years 
ago, there occurs a meeting, on board a vessel in the 
Baltic, between the hero of the story, Don Juan, and 
Paul Jones, in which both the physical and mental 
characteristics of the naval hero would seem to have 
been sketched by one who knew both him and his 
history equally well. The time is evidently that not 
long preceding his death. We quote, in this connec- 
tion, a few of the stanzas of this now rare volume, 
exhibiting both the characteristics already named : 

" Tall, thin, and iron-faced, with every line 

Of his hard countenance begrimed and stained, 
As if the smoke and dust, red battle's sign, 
Beyond the washing had itself remained ; 



With here and there a small infernal mine, 

Where the fierce passions of the man were chained, 
That might be ruin if they once were loosed, 
And looked as if they had, some time, been used. 



* We all like less to hear a deed than do one, 

And Fortune's corks would sometimes like to sink. 
No matter ! Our good deeds sink soon enough, 
And the world's waves, with me, are rather rough. 

' I wish to tell you one unhappy truth — 
That Russia, just now, is no place for us ! 

Catharine of Russia — do not start — likes youth 
In the first flush, but brooks no overplus. 

I've learned the lesson bitterly, in truth, 

But learned to take it with no general fuss, — 

That all things cloy her royal appetite : 

She can not even savor too much fight ! 

' The smoke has scarcely yet worn off my face 
That grimed it in that old she-tiger's service : 

No man shall say that I am in disgrace, 

But we are dead, with no employ to nerve us. 

Potemkin rules it, in his pride of place, 

And gives out work to madden Hood or Jervis ! 

My admiral's flag is scarcely one whole shirt, 

But will l?e dish-cloths when I eat such dirt ! 

' Well, let it pass ! We all must have our time 
For good or evil fortune — good or evil, 

My reputation has been one-half crime, 
If crime is bringing pride to lower level ! 

It makes a pretty jingle in a rhyme — 

The Scottish blackguard, Paul Jones, and the Devil ! 

I'm called ail three at various eves and morns, 

And may be devil, all except the horns ! 



' Let me tell you, in a word, 
The treatment I have shared from Europe's thrones — 

Denmark and France, the Russian being the third — 
Treatment that no unspotted nation owns, 

Though it has soiled America's young bird ! 
They all have pampered me till pay-day came, 
And, truly, then they quite forgot my name ! 



' The Danish coast 
'Ay, Christiern's 

That they will pay 
At other things ; 

Why, quite as soon 
At any Christian 

And if, for want of 

I'll fight, as I have 



-I leave you.' 'For the court? ' 
throne is mortgaged for a sum 
me when they're short of sport 
and when will that time come ? 
as I fight ship or fort 
ruler's trump or drum ! 
change, my spirits lag, 
fought, Paul Jones' flag / '" 



AN ADVENTURE OF RUBENS. 



From the Italian of Giovanni Guerini. 



Rubens was thirty-five years old when he returned 
to Antwerp, his own city, there to build for himself a 
beautiful house, in which he lived until his death, 
which took place in 1640. One of the rooms on the 
first floor was assigned to his pupils, and a smaller 
one served him for his own private studio, where he 
painted many fine pictures. It was absolutely for- 
bidden to his scholars to enter this room. When he 
went out he took the key with him, and his old ser- 
vant, Francesco, who sometimes had the care of it, 
was the only person permitted to enter. 

One day Rubens received a letter from a prince, 
who begged him to visit him at his castle, twenty 
miles from the city, for the purpose of painting his 
portrait. At the moment of his departure, consign- 
ing the key to Francesco, he charged him on no 
account to allow any one to enter the room, on pain 
of instant dismissal from his service. The next morn- 
ing the pupils came, according to custom, to Rubens' 
house, to copy some pictures the master had given 
them ; and learning of his departure for the castle of 

Prince de P , the boldest among them gathered 

around Francesco, begging him to allow them to 
enter, if only for five minutes, into the studio of the 
master. But he replied at once that it was quite 
impossible and that he should never think of dis- 
obeying the express commands of his employer. 
One of the scholars, the richest among them, drew 
from his purse a gold piece, and said to him : 

"This is for you if you will consent to our petition, 
and we will promise never to speak of it to any one. " 

"It is impossible, quite impossible/' answered 
Francesco ; but unable to resist the temptation of 
becoming the owner of this beautiful gold piece, 



he yielded, little by little, to their prayers, and at 
length took the key and opened the door. 

The students, impatient to enter, each one push : 
ing and thrusting away the other, — one of them, wish- 
ing to be the first, and being strongly impelled by 
his companions behind him, fell, as ill-luck would 
have it, directly upon the last picture of Rubens, the 
"Deposition from the Cross," of which the colors 
were still fresh. The face of the Virgin and the arm 
of Mary Magdalen were effaced by this accident. 

No words can express the absolute terror that fell 
upon the group of students, who, pale and motion- 
less, stood like so many statues. After a short silence 
Francesco exclaimed : 

"An evil genius tempted me, and I am punished 
indeed ; but not one of you young gentlemen shall 
go out from this room without having repaired the 
harm you have done. " 

' ' Impossible ! " cried the pupils with one voice ; 
' ' we are not skillful enough even to touch the grand- 
est works of our great master ; we are not capable of 
it ; we can not do it. " 

Then Francesco, placing himself before the door, 
said in a solemn voice : ' ' No one shall go out of this 
room except over my dead body. " 

Seeing the inflexible determination of the servant, 
the oldest student, the same who had offered the gold 
piece, said : ' ' Francesco is right in what he says : 
we have done the harm, we ought to repair it to the 
best of our ability ; so let us draw lots to decide who 
shall do it." 

Having said these words, he took a leaf from his 
pocket-book, tore it into strips, wrote on them his 
own name and those of his companions, and putting 
them together in a hat, told Francesco to draw out 
one. He at once obeyed, and drew out a strip on 
which was written the name of the youngest of all, 
who at once declared with great emphasis that it was 
very unjust that he should be made to repair the 
damage caused by the others, for he had entered the 
studio the last of all and consequently had pushed no 
one. But his companions, without heeding him for 
a moment, rushed headlong from the studio ; and 
Francesco made haste to shut the door and put the 
key in his pocket, leaving behind him the youth 
whom fate had destined for the accomplishment of 
so difficult a task. After some time he rang the bell. 
Francesco came, and seeing that he had painted the 
face of the Virgin and the left arm of the Magdalen, 
gave the prisoner his liberty. 

We may imagine, however, poor Francesco's state 
of mind. He desired the return of his master be- 
cause the moments of expectation were terrible to 
him, and he dreaded it because he expected to be 
instantly dismissed for his disobedience. 

At length Rubens returned. He would not go 
up-stairs to change his travel-stained garments, but 
said to Francesco, who stood behind him, not daring 
to look him in the face : "Give me the key of my 
studio ; I want to see again that last picture that I 
painted : it will make me famous and will make the 
envious tremble. Quick, quick, the key ! " 

Francesco gave it up quickly and followed his 
master, trembling from head to foot. Rubens en- 
tered his studio, and surveying his masterpiece with 
loving eyes, he could not refrain from exclaiming : 
"Look, Francesco, look! See how beautiful the 
face of the Virgin is ! Look at the left arm of the 
Magdalen : it seems to me even finer than the other. " 

Francesco at these words felt a new life within him, 
and, unable to contain his joy, threw himself at the 
feet of his master and told all that had taken place 
in his absence. When he reached the part of his 
story relating that the names of all were written on 
strips of paper, from which the name of the one 
who was to paint the picture was drawn by lot, Ru- 
bens did not allow him to finish, but exclaimed 
impatiently and anxiously: "Which one was it who 
repaired the injury? Quick, quick,- Francesco, give 
me his name ! " 

Francesco replied, ' ' The young Vandyck. " * 

— Alice D. Wilde. 



* Vandyck was born in Antwerp in 1599 ; consequently, at this time, 
1612, he could have been scarcely thirteen years old. 



